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HE throne of King Cotton is tottering. 
The princes of the land are anxious and 
sore beset. New kings there are who 
know not Joseph. And new kingdoms arise 
in Egypt, in the Sudan, in 
Turkestan, in India, in China; 
kingdoms which extend their 
sovereignty over realms which once were 
held by a proud and haughty and cruel po- 
tentate who ruled his subjects with a rod of 
iron and listened not to their pleas, nor 
heard their cries, nor saw their tears. 
Black labor created the cotton dynasty. 
It was builded on the bent backs of black 
men and women and children. For over two 
centuries its power was maintained by the 
toil of slaves and serfs, first in slavery, later 
in peonage, which is slavery under another 
name. As long as its suzerainty remained 
unchallenged it was a despotism crushing 
its subjects through fear begot by terrorism 
_and violence. Every snowy blossom which 
whitened the fertile fields of the cotton em- 
pire was fertilized by blood and by tears. 
The overwhelming tragedy of the Negro in 
the new world began with the rise of the 
cotton kingdom and continues wherever 
that kingdom is able to withstand the as- 
saults of industrialism and the formidable 
competition of rival kingdoms for world 
markets. 


In the decline of the cotton kingdom the 
Negro will undoubtedly suffer. So long has 
he been a part of its warp and woof that its 
possible dissolution must ‘spell temporary 
disaster to thousands of blacks who have de- 
pended on the sovereignty of King Cotton 
for their livelihood. But at best it was an 
uncertain livelihood sustained under condi- 
tions that were calculated to make of free- 
dom a byword and manhood a mockery. 
The cotton Kingdom, clinging tenaciously to 
the economic structure of the slave system, 
has never relinquished the social and spirit- 
ual pattern of the slave regime. It has pro- 
jected an outworn agrarian economy into 
the modern world which accounts to a large 


Cotton 


degree for its prostration. Finally, it has 
nurtured a philosophy based on exploita- 
tion of human beings, a philosophy which 
could not be confined by color lines and 
which has distorted the mental perspective 
of the South and crippled its growth. 

In the readjustment that must come in 
the agricultural methods of the South the 
Negro will unquesionably be better off. In- 
creased diversification of crops, lower costs 
of production through the increased use of 
machinery may discommode him for the 
moment, but eventually it will mean the 
destruction of peonage which the sole cul- 
tivation of cotton facilitated through the ne- 
farious crop lien—crop share system. 

With the passing of the economic frame- 
work of slavery the social and spiritual pat- 
terns of the slave regime will become obso- 
lete, and though they undoubtedly will per- 
sist for considerable time their ultimate de- 
struction will be inevitable. 


E venture to assert that in some of the 
colleges of the country the subject of 
the Negroes’ innate inferiority is still estab- 
lished periodical- 
Deductions—Scientifiec ly by elaborate 
and Otherwise charts and statis- 
tics. Each year 
in many of our higher institutions of learn- 
ing profound psychologists haul out the 
findings of certain intelligence tests, and 
with a great show of erudition proceed to 
allay any doubts of Nordic superiority 
which might have lodged in the minds of 
their eager students. Various tests are fond- 
ly examined and the whole truth of the 
Negroes’ limitations gleefully presented. Of 
course there really hasn’t been any doubt 
even in the mind of the most impression- 
able student. And when the course is over 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that what 
he always believed has been confirmed by 
science which removes it definitely from 
the realm of further discussion. 
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From time to time, however, little inci- 
dents arise which are disconcerting to the 
race superiority school of psychologists. 
Occasionally they are placed on the defen- 
sive by some happening which apparently 
needs a little further explanation. Two 
such phenomena recently come to mind. 
First, a little colored girl in the city of 
Richmond has ‘almost’ the highest I. Q. 
ever recorded in the Richmond school sys- 
tem, according to the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, And secondly, the A. K. A. Sorority, 
composed of colored girls, has attained the 
highest scholarship rating of all the sorori- 
ties at Kansas University and the Colorado 
College for Teachers for the third succes- 
sive year. A few years ago at the Univers- 
ity of Minnesota another chapter of the 
same sorority achieved like distinction. 


Of course it is easy to explain these varia- 
tions from the norm. The probabilities are 
that white sorority girls are more given to 
dancing and golf and tennis—what has been 
termed extra curricular activities—than 
colored girls and do not seek scholarship 
honors in coliege. And the little girl in 
Richmond — if she hasn’t white blood 
—she doubtless is an example of that bio- 
logical perversity called a ‘sport.’ These 
psychologists are nothing if not resourceful, 
and the above explanations are of a piece 
with other deductions which have found 
their way into public print during the past 
decade. 


If we should employ the more or less 
approved method of interpretation which 
has been in vogue in some educational and 
psychological circles, we would proclaim 
that here is the evidence of the superiority 
of America’s ‘brown’ race to the native and 
foreign born white, at least in Kansas and 
Colorado. We might even suggest that in 
view of this proved inferiority of the white 
group a special curriculum suited to their 
peculiar capacities and needs should be 
developed. 
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N the $100.00 essay and short story con- 
test OpporTUNITY hopes to discover a 
new crop of writers who will be able to 
write acceptably 
The New for magazine pub- 
Opportunity Awards lication; not only 
for OpporTUNITY 
but for other magazines as well. Through- 
out the nation young colored men and 
women are writing, perhaps, as never be- 
fore. A number of these unquestionably 
are gifted, but for the most part they have 
not developed that type of craftmanship 
which present day magazines demand. 


A study of the manuscripts which come 
to OpPoRTUNITY reveals certain tendencies 
which undoubtedly reflect the methods that 
are employed in the departments of English 
in our colleges and universities. These man- 
uscripts show a marked inclination to fol- 
low the formalism of the English essayists 
of the 18th Century or to slavishly follow 
the style of the literary elect of the 19th 
Century. As a result the writing lacks 
spontaneity and vigor or what is popularly 
called “punch.” 

Important as are the models of fine writ- 
ing of the 18th and 19th Centuries in the 
development of appreciation of literature, 
they will not serve as absolute criteria for 
the present day. The tempo of life has 
been vastly accelerated during the 20th 
Century. And this tempo has affected the 
reading habits of the population. The es- 
sayists and novelists of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries wrote for an age when the read- 
ing class was largely the leisure class for 
whom life moved in stately tread. And the 
literature of the period conformed to the 
manner of life. Just so the literature of this 
age marches with the tempo which the ma- 
chine has made, and if one would write for 
reading (and who does not) he must keep 
step with his time. 

We do not mean that OpporTUNITY mere- 
ly wishes to stimulate the adoption of those 
cheap devices of the new realism which cur- 
rently pass for literature, nor the bizarre 
technique of some of the so-called modern- 
ists. We hope merely to encourage the emu- 
lation on the part of some of the younger 
Negro writers of the best magazine writing 
of the present day. 
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Present Day Trends of the Negro 
Population 


By Frevericx L. Horrman 


OPULATION trends are a_ fascinating 

study when applied to the racial composi- 
tion of so vast and heterogeneous a population 
complex as that of the United States. For 
here we have now to deal with 123,000,000 
people of whom almost 12,000,000 are of the 
Negro race. Less important 


cultural laborer and of course continues as 
such regardless of the changes indicated. Th: 
per cent of increase in the Negro population has 
been most pronounced in the following states ; 
Michigan, 182.0% ; California, 109.1% ; Nev 
York, 108.0% ; Wisconsin, 106.5% ; Illinois, 

80.5 ; New Jersey, 78.30; 


are the Mexicans who num- 
ber almost 1,500,000, the 
Indians numbering 332,000, 


No book on race adjustment 


By way of contrast it may 
be pointed out that the Nx 
gro population has decreaesd 


the Japanese numbering has created 50.3% ino New Mexico, 
139,000, and the Chinese than Dr. Feeterts L. of- 27.4% in Idahe, 24.2% in 
reaching not quite 75,000. Race, Montana, 23.4% in Utah, 
Still less important elements, dencies of the A ewe See 22.4% in South Dakota, 
other than whites, are the which was published forty years 19.3% in North Dakota, 
Filipinos, Hindus, Koreans, ago. In this article Dr. Hoff- 16.3% in Maine, 11.2% in 
ete. man resumes his observations Georgia, 9.1% in Wyoming, 
The present discussion is of the Negro M4 America. In 8.6% in Towa, 8.2% in 
the December issue Dr. Kelly South Carolina, 5.8% in 


limited to the Negro whose 
vast numerical preponder- 
ance makes him a population 
problem of social and eco- 


Miller, of Howard University, 
will make reply —Tue Enprror 


Virginia, 4.2% in Kentucky, 
1.2% in Rhode Island, 0.7% 
in Vermont, and 0.6% in 


nomic importance. The pres- 
ent situation is best shown in tabular form 


below: 


Negro Population of the United States, by Sections, 


1930 and 1920 
Increase 
1930 1920 Number Per Cent 
Total 10,463,121 1,428,012 13.6 


The North ..... 2,409,219 1,472,309 936,910 63.6 
The South 9,361,577 8,912,231 449,346 5.0 
The West ..... 120,347 78,591 41,756 53.1 


It is here shown that while the Negro popu- 
lation as a whole increased 13.6% during the 
last decade, it increased 63.6% in the northern 
states, 5% in the southern states, and 63.1% 
in the western states. Here then is concrete 
evidence of an extraordinary population shift 
from the South to the North and the West 
which is still in progress although unquestion- 
ably as the result of the industrial depression 
there has been a considerable slackening during 
the last year. But it is certainly amazing to 
observe that while the actual increase in the 
Negro population of the northern states was 
936,910, it was only 449,346 in the southern 
states which forms the natural habitat of the 
Negro element, and where heretofore he has 
been of predominating importance as an agri- 


Washington. It is difficult to 
grasp the social and economic importance of 
these population changes. Evidently the race 
is tremendously on the move, revealing unset- 
tled habits which must involve extraordinary 
exertions in readjustments to new conditions. 

The Negro population of the entire United 
States represents 7.5% of the urban popula- 
tion and 12.4% of the rural. In 1930, 56.30 
of the total Negro population was rural against 
66.0% in 1920. In the northern states the 
Negro population is 88.3% urban and in the 
southern states, 31.7%, and in the western 
states, 82.5%. Evidently the Negro is desert- 
ing the plantations and farms and becoming 
more and more an urban settler. What this 
means to the southern states in particular sec- 
tions is only brought out by painstaking analy- 
sis of county details, of which I will select a 
few for the present purpose. The most rural 
state in the country is Mississippi which in 
1930 had a Negro population of 1,009,718. 
or 50.2% of the total population, against 52.- 
2% in 1920. I give in the table below a state- 
ment of the per cent of Negro population in 
1930 by counties in the state of Mississippi, 
limited to the counties which in 1930 had a 
Negro population in excess of 50% of the 
whole. 
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The Black Belt in Mississippi—1930 and 1920 


County 1930 1920 , County 1930 1920 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Issaquena 814 90.8 | Humphreys _ 68.9 82.2 
Noxubee 78.7 79.3 | Quitman 68.6 75.8 
Madison 78.6 78.0 | Tallahatchie | 68.0 704 
l.owndes 77.7 64.9 | Adams 65.5 68.7 
Coahoma WA $4.5 Panola 62.8 63.7 
Leflore 764 78.0 | Clay 61.8 59.9 
Holmes 76.3 97.2 | Oktibbeha 59.5 59.6 
Jefferson 75.8 75.0 Grenada 594 62.1 
Claiborne 74.4 73.7 Kemper 57.8 56.5 
Bolivar 74.0 824 | Carroll 57.0 55.9 
DeSoto 73.8 75.7 Jefferson Davis 55.3 52.9 
Sharkey 73.8 84.0 Hinds 54.7 62.6 
Sunflower 73.3 74.2. Rankin 545 55.7 
Marshall 715 72.2. Chickasaw 50.2 49.8 


It would cargy me too far, of course, to dis- 
cuss each southern state separately but I add 
the corresponding figures for South Carolina 
where the Negro population in 1930 numbered 
793,681, or 45.6% of the whole, against 51.4% 
in 1920 and 55.2% in 1910. 


The Black Belt in South Carolina—1930 and 1920 


County 1930 1920 County 1930 1920 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Calhoun 74.3 68.6 Barnwell 63.5 67.5 
Allendale 734 77.6 Edgefield 63.5 69.6 
Clarendon 718 12.0 Dorchester 58.9 58.8 
Beaufort 714 784 
Hampton 57.0 60.6 

Jasper 67.9 72.1 
N 56.4 59. 
Berkeley 67.7 72.5 | Marlboro 6.9 59.3 
Sumpter 67.5 70.9 ‘Kershaw 55.0 58.0 
Fairfield . 67.4 76.1 Marion 54.8 554 
Lee 67.4 67.3 Colleton 54S 58.1 


McCormick... 67.1 68.5 Charleston 54.2 59.2 
Williamsburg 66.9 66.0 Orangeburg — 53.6 65.8 
Georgetown — 64.4 66.6 | Darlington 52.2 56.7 


Bamberg 64.3 68.5 | Chester 51.7 57.9 


In these two typical southern states, as re- 
gards the Negro population, profound changes 
are therefore taking place which must needs 
have far reaching effects upon the agricultural 
and certain other local industries, particularly 
lumbering, in which the Negro is largely em- 


ployed. 


If we next examine detailed returns for cer- 
tain northern states in which the Negro has in- 
creased considerably, the results for the state 
of Michigan for example are as follows. The 
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Negro population of Michigan in 1930 was 
169,453 against 60,082 in 1920. The Negro 
population in this state increased proportion- 
ately from 1.6% in 1920 to 3.5% in 1930. In 
Wayne County which includes the city of De- 
troit, the Negro population is now 131,747, or 
7.0% of the total. This is about the only 
county in which the Negro has become a locally 
important racial factor. Much to my regret 
detailed returns for California and New York 
are not yet available. 


It may be of interest, however, in this con- 
nection to consider somewhat further the pres- 
ent Negro population groupings in certain 
states. In eight states the Negro population 
exceeds 500,000. These eight states are all in 
the South and are shown in the table following. 

Eight States with a Negro Population in 
Excess of 500,000 


Per Cent of 
Increase 

1930 1920 or Decrease 
Georgia 1,071,125 1,206,365 —11.2 
Mississippi 1,009,718 935,184 8.0 
Alabama 944,834 900,652 4.9 
North Carolina 918,647 763,407 20.3 
Texas 854,964 741,694 15.3 
South Carolina 793,681 864,719 —8.2 
Louisiana 776,326 700,257 10.9 
Virginia 650,165 690,617 —5.8 


In five of these states the population in- 
creased from 4.9 per cent in Alabama to 20.3 
per cent in North Carolina. It decreased in 
three states from 5.8 per cent in Virginia to 
8.2 per cent in South Carolina and 11.26 per 
cent in Georgia. 

There are also eight states in which the 
Negro population is from 250,000 to 500,000. 
Of these only four are in the South or respec- 
tively, Tennessee, Florida, Arkansas and 
Maryland. The other states are Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois and Ohio. In all these 
states the population increased from 1.3 per 
cent in Arkansas to 108.0 per cent in New 
York. 

Eight States with a Negro Population 250,000 to 500,000 


Per Cent of 
Increase 

1930 1920 or Decrease 
Arkansas 478,463 672,220 13 
Tennessee 477,646 451,758 5.7 
Florida 431,828 329,487 31.1 
Pennsylvania 431,257 284,568 51.5 
New York 412,814 198,483 108.0 
Illinois 328,972 182,274 80.5 
Ohio . 809,304 186,187 66.1 
Maryland 276,379 244,479 13.0 
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There are seven states in which the Negro 
population is from 100,000 to 250,000. Three 
of these are in the South, or respectively, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. In six of these states the population 
increased from 15.3 per cent in Oklahoma to 
18.2 per cent in Michigan. In Kentucky the 
population decreased 4.2 per cent. 

Seven States with a Negro Population 100,000 to 250,000 


Per Cent of 
Increase 
1930 1920 or Decrease 
Kentucky 226,040 235,938 —4.2 
New Jersey 208,828 117,132 78.3 
Oklahoma 172,198 149,408 15.3 - 
Michigan... 169,453 60,082 182.0 
District of Columbia 132,068 109,966 20.1 
West Virginia ... 114,893 86,345 33.1 


Indiana 111,982 80,810 38.6 


The total Negro population in the first 
group of eight states was 7,019,460 in 1930 
against 6,802,895 in 1920, an actual increase 
of 216,565. In the second group of states the 
total Negro population in 1930 was 3,146,663 
against 2,349,456 in 1920, an actual increase 
of 797,207. In the third group the total Negro 
population was 1,135,462 in 1930 against 
829,681 in 1920, an actual increase of 295,781. 

It is thus shown by the foregoing tabula- 
tions that a large numerical increase has tak- 
en place in the states in which the Negro is 
represented to the extent of 250,000 to 500,- 
000, and there are reasons for believing that 
the trend towards these states will continue 
for some time to come. At present details are 
not available for further analytical study for 
most of these states but it goes without saying 
that the drift is not towards agricultural pur- 
suits but chiefly into large urban centers where 
the Negro further increases local congestion.* 
The resulting social conditions are thoroughly 
unwholesome in that the new Negro labor 
comes in direct competition with the existing 
white labor supply, of which a considerable 
portion is for the time being unemployed. In 
Chicago where the Negro situation has become 
particularly disturbing, large numbers have 


*Since this was written I have obtained from the 
Census Office some extremely interesting figures. The 
Negro population in some 93 American cities with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants was given as 2,881,790 in 1930, 
of which 1,396,971 were males and 1,484,819 were 
females. The Negro population of New York City is 
the largest, having in 1930 been 327,706 or 4.7 per cent 
of the total against 3.7 per cent in 1920. Of this num- 
ber 224,670 lived in the Borough of Manhattan where 
they constitute 12 per cent of the total population 
against 4.8 per cent in 1920. The Negro population of 
Philadelphia in 1930 was 219,599 or 11.3 per cent of the 
total against 7.4 per cent in 1920. The Negro popula- 
tion of Chicago in 1930 was 233,903 or 6.9 per cent of 
the total against 4.1 per cent in 1920. 
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joined communistic organizations developing 
into open resistance to law and order. I my 
self was recently at a Negro mass meeting in 
Washington Park in Chicago, where son: 
three thousand were assembled in the open ai: 
listening to communistic speeches of extrem: 
violence. I overheard some startling conversa 
tions, threatening direct violence to capitalists 
and industrialists as a way out. How far this 
is true in other sections of the country I am 
not in a position to say but in Chicago the 
situation is decidedly disconcerting. 

The communistic element openly advocates 
race amalgamation which, of course, appeals 
to Negro vanity and to hopes for social equal- 
ity. Local distress as the result of unemploy- 
ment is, of course, largely accentuated by the 
constant drift of the Negro into sections where 
he has heretofore been absent, or numerically 
unimportant. 

Approaching the subject now from another 
point of view, attention may be called to the 
continued extent of Negro illiteracy for ac- 
cording to the census of 1930, of the Negro 
population, ten years and over, 16.3 per cent 
were illiterate against, however, 22.9 in 1920. 
The corresponding percentage of illiteracy for 
native white population is only 1.5 per cent, 
and for the foreign born, 9.9 per cent. In the 


northern states, Negro illiteracy is 4.7 per 
cent; in the southern states, 19.7 per cent; in 
the western states, 3.3 per cent. It may there- 
fore be assumed that the Negro is leaving the 
South partly because of resentment against 
educational facilities or barriers which pre- 
clude a more rapid diminution of illiteracy in 
certain states where it is truly alarming. Thus 
for example, in North Carolina, Negro illiter- 
acy is 20.6 per cent; in South Carolina, 26.9 
per cent; in Alabama, 26.2 per cent; in Mis- 
sissippi, 23.2 per cent; in Louisiana, 23.3 per 
cent. This is further emphasized by the pro- 
portion of children attending school. The per- 
centage of the population attending school dur- 
ing 1930, ages seven to thirteen, was 87.3 per 
cent for the Negro population against 96.6 
per cent for the white population. Unfortun- 
ately no returns are as yet available as to this 
information by states. 

The foregoing data and observations are sug- 
gestive of widely disturbing conditions affecting 
the Negro population as causative factors of 
far reaching population changes. Of course, a 
multitude of factors enter into the problem 
for which the data at present are not available 
but I feel this preliminary analysis is suffi- 
ciently suggestive of further inquiry, called 
for by the highest consideration of Negro poli- 
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tical philosophy. A largely rural population 
is altering its place of residence to become ra- 
pidly urbanized in highly congested large cen- 
ters of population in the North. Any one fam- 
iliar with local conditions must be aware of 
the fact that this trend cannot but lead to a 
thoroughly unwholesome state of affairs which 
unquestionably will express itself in course of 
time in a lower birth rate and a higher death 
rate. 

The Negro birth rate in 1925 was 26.7 per 
1,000 against 21.1 for the white population. 
The Negro death rate was 18.6 per 1,000 
against a white death rate of 11.3. The dis- 
parity in the Negro death rate when compared 
or contrasted with the white death rate con- 
tinues regardless of a considerable reduction 
during the last forty years. In 1927 the ad- 
justed death rate of the white population was 
10.36 per 1,000 against a rate of 19.54 for the 
colored population. For tuberculosis, all 
forms, the adjusted white death rate was 64.7 
per 100,000, while the corresponding rate for 
the colored population was 227.1. For acute 
and chronic nephritis, the white death rate was 
82.2 per 100,000, and the colored, 174.2. For 
diseases of the respiratory system the crude 
death rate was 89.3 per 100,000 for the white 
population and 175.2 for the colored. For dis- 
eases of the digestive system the corresopnding 
rates were 83.9 for the white population and 
128.2 for the colored. For suicide the rate was 
14.3 for the whites and 56 for the colored, 
while for homicide the rate was 5.0 for the 
whites and 42.5 for the colored. Thus the mor- 
tality factor unquestionably plays an import- 
ant part in the slow increase in the Negro 
population in certain sections but particularly 
in the North where conditions of life must be 
much more trying on account of the Negro 
constitution, showing a lesser degree of disease 
resistance to most of the infectious diseases and 
degenerative diseases of adult life. 


Aside from the foregoing, some highly dis- 
concerting facts are revealed by the census re- 
ports on illegitimacy. While the white percent- 
age of illegitimate births in 1928 was 1.67 per 
1,000, it was 13.66 for the colored. What is 
still more alarming, the rate has increased from 
11.8 in 1926 to 12.8 in 1927 and as stated be- 
fore, 13.7 for 1928. No returns for 1929 are 
as yet available. 


In 1930 the proportion of the Negro popu- 
lation reported as married was 59.8 per cent 
for males against 57.9 per cent for females. 
The proportion divorced was 1.4 per cent for 
the former against 1.1 per cent for the latter. 
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For Negro females, the proportion married 
was 58.8 per cent against 59.7 per cent for the 
native white. Of the proportion divorced, 2.2 
per cent were Negroes and 1.3 per cent native 
whites. The differences are too slight to require 
consideration. At the same time they reflect 
a lesser degree of stability in marriage on the 
part of the Negro than on the part of the 
whites. 


The census reports of gainful occupations 
by industrial groups and according to race, 
are not yet available but they will prove high- 
ly illuminating as regards the occupations fol- 
lowed by Negroes in the northern states in 
1930 in comparison or contrast with corre- 
sponding occupational distribution in the 
South. The Negro is very slowly but surely en- 
tering into new occupations as the result of 
population pressure, particularly in the North, 
and while this is encouraging, it is nevertheless 
suggestive of racial friction which must be 
anticipated. 


The present discussion is inadequate in that 
complete census returns are not yet available 
but they indicate population trends demanding 
dispassionate consideration on the part of 
every one interested in the future of this nation. 
The Negro is an inherent part of the Ameri- 
can population complex and as such entitled 
to the utmost solicitude in his struggle for ad- 
vancement and a higher standard of life. But 
he is leaving his natural habitat in the lower 
South and drifting into uncongenial sur- 
roundings in the North and Central West 
where he will unquestionably experience no end 
of difficulties in bringing about a satisfactory 
racial adjustment. He is losing ground in sec- 
tions of the South where for generations he 
has been the predominating population factor 
and where for economic reasons he has become 
an indispensable element in the production of 
important agricultural staples. By common 
consent he is an admirable agricultural worker 
and Negro population losses in the South 
have necessarily given serious concern to plant- 
ers and others who, with the return of agricul- 
tural prosperity, will find themselves at a seri- 
ous disadvantage. 


In the Northern states, an excessive Negro 
labor supply on the other hand will cause fric- 
tion with white labor, at a serious disadvantage 
in meeting the competition of Negro labor will- 
ing to accept lower wages. Almost forty years 
ago I closed my discussion on Race, Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro with the 
words, 
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“Instead of making the race more independent, 
modern educational and philanthropic efforts have 
succeeded in making it even more dependent on the 
white race at the present time than it was previous 
to emancipation. It remains to be seen how far a 
knowledge of the facts about its own diminishing 
vitality, low state of morality and economic effici- 
ency will stimulate the race in adopting a higher 
standard. Unless a change takes place, a change 
that will strike at the fundamental errors that un- 
derlie the conduct of the higher races towards the 
lower, gradual extinction is only a question of 


time.” 


But when this was written the vast field of 
modern disease prevention was as yet unknown 
and but for the great discoveries in disease 
causation, particularly tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and malaria, these prognostications 
would, to a considerable degree, have been ful- 
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filled. For the health progress which the Sout), 
has made during the last generation, the whit: 
race is almost solely responsible, while the Ne 
gro has benefitted by this progress almost i: 
exact proportion to the whites. The conduc: 
of the white race towards the Negro in th: 
meantime has very considerably improved, with, 
unquestionably a better conception of duty and 
responsibility on the part of the whites, the 
far reaching effects of which are visible on 
every hand. The race disparity remains and 
will continue to remain for generations to come. 
It is for the Negro to realize his own respon- 
sibility for his own social and economic pro- 
gress and to make his struggle for a higher 
standard of living as much as possible on his 
own account, in his own way and at his own 
risk. That this is actually the case is readily 
apparent on every turn and the progress which 
the American Negro has made during the last 
thirty vears challenges the admiration of the 
Nation, and of all mankind. 


BAGATELLE 


By Esrurer Pore. 


CLOUD to God is such a little thing: 

A puff of dust by careless angels stirred 
And left curled up beneath the celestial chair 
On which He sits to watch this puppet show, 
This toy of His creation—call it World 


Or what you will—go on ’till He is tired 
Of all its futile dawdlings; then beneath 


His chair, where dust enshrouds it, lets it lie 


Forgotten while the greater pageantry 
Of Sky and Time and Space delights His eye! 


* * * 


To God a cloud is such a little thing! 


* * * 


: 
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Nat Turner: Fiend or Martyr ? 


By Rayrorv W. Locan 


OWN the River Dundy floated black, 
bloated corpses, rotting under the Afri- 

can sun. The village of a thousand huts along 
its banks was no longer filled with the prattle 
of children—vultures contended with beasts of 
prey for their tender, carcasses. Here Yanee 
had once loved King Omloo, but a bullet had 
sent Yanee to Kanno Beyond 


there is no “evidence.” He returns to Africa 
and a thousand more children are left orphans, 
a dozen more wenches are chosen to grace the 
sailors’ bed, and a thousand more men die so 
that five hundred or four hundred or one hun- 
dred may till the fields of the Land of the 
Free. 

The skipper on arriving in 


the Grave and King Omloo 
was trudging in a slave cofHe 
to the coast. 

The White Man had 
brought his civilization to in 1917. He 

The slaves “were tied to 
poles in rows, four feet 
apart; a loose wicker band- 
age around the neck of each, 
connected him to the pole, 
and the arms being pinioned 
by a bandage affixed behind 
above the elbows, they had 
sufficient room to feed, but 
not to loose themselves. . 
Often did they look back 


Rayford W. 
graduated from Williams Col- 
lege cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa 
served in_ the 
Africa. A. E. F. and after the war re- For 
mained in France for several 
years. On his 
tered the graduate school of 
Williams College and received 
his A. M. degree in 1929. At 
present he is studying at Har- 
vard for his Ph.D. He was one 
of the speakers for The Foreign 
Policy Association 1929-30. the 


port closes 

“ . . the Bible carefully, 
putting it down, 

As though his fingers loved 


Logan was 


two centuries the 
gentle souls of the Western 
Hemisphere lolled at their 
ease on their plantations, 
their habitations, and their 
haciendas while fifty million 
corpses were rotting in Afri- 
ca, the depths of the seas, 
and on the coasts of the 
western world. The fate of 
living was sometimes 


return he en- 


—Tue Eprror. worse: husband was torn 


from wife and mother from 


with tears in their eyes.” 


Some went mad and 

laughed back at the hyenas. Some died under 
the leash. Others sought certain death through 
flight or mutiny. Still others refused to die 
before they had a chance to kill. 

Death marched with the Black Ivory—but 
would it be always to the black man to whom 
it beckoned ? 

Death reaped: another black harvest in the 
barracoons and during the embarkation. Some 
slaves preferred the shark’s belly to the jour- 
ney beyond the seas. Death revelled in the vile 
ship’s hold amid the offal of those dying with 
dysentery and groaned with those going blind 
from ophthalmia. It led the slaves to promise 
not to throw themselves overboard if given a 
breath of air on deck. They promised—and 
threw themselves to the sharks. 

A ship hails in sight. Is it rescuer or kid- 
naper? Their ship, every sail gasping for 
wind, runs away. The sea is becalmed; their 
pursuer closes. The captain manacles the 
slaves to the anchor chain on the far side of 
the ship. Just before the English officers come 
on board, he cuts the chain and six hundred 
men, women, and children go to Davey Jones’ 
locker. The captain is not arrested, because 


child. And yet they sang. 
They had to sing or die or kill. 


II 


On August 21, 1831 Nat Turner, a deeply 
religious, highly moral Negro slave belonging 
to one Travis of Southampton County, Vir- 
ginia, stopped singing and praying and led 
an insurrection in which fifty-five white men, 
women, and children were killed. One white 
for each million of Africans. Nat was a long 
way from a reckoning either according to the 
Bible or the Constitution of the United States 
which rated five Negroes equal to three white 
men. 

So long as Nat was at large, Virginia shud- 
dered. A thousand troops could not find him. 
The imagination of the planters heard bare 
feet gliding on the roof when the autumn leaves 
fell. In the twilight it saw burly black forms 
assemble silently behind ghostlike trees. The 
sighing winds brought chants from Dismal 
Swamp where the murderers were whetting 
their axes. From North Carolina came rumors 
of “Walarums and excursions.” The Macon 
Messenger barely got off the press because all 
the able-bodied men were on. patrol. New 
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Orleans trembled at the report that a black 
man had twelve hundred stand of arms in his 
cellar. “Pity us!” implored a correspondent 
from Kentucky. The South was scared— 
scared as it perhaps never was before or since. 
The least frightened denied Divine Retribu- 
tion. 

Such terror demanded relief. Since Nat 
could not be found, any “nigger” would do. 
One man admitted killing ten or fifteen. Gen- 
eral Eppes, commanding the troops, officially 
denounced the “revolting, inhuman, acts of 
barbarity.” The slaughter continued. At the 
same time Virginia was praying for further 
success to the Poles who were reported as hav- 
ing butchered 14,000 Russians. 


The coincidences of history afford alluring 
speculation. November eleventh is now an 
occasion for rejoicing at the conclusion, stupe- 
faction at the beginning, of the greatest holo- 
caust of the modern age, and preparation for 
the next. To 12,000,000 black folk it should 
be a day of pride—for on that day one hun- 
dred years ago a black man kept his “Rendez- 
vous with Death” rather than live a bondsman. 
His simple courave surpassed the comprehen- 
sion of his executioners as did that of the Man 
of Galilee. 

There are those who would have you believe 
that Nat Turner’s Insurrection was a failure. 
It is true that his executioners divided his re- 
mains for souvenirs, thus setting perhaps a 
precedent for a later American outdoor sport. 
The punishment meted out to him and to his 
accomplices effectively discouraged any other 
insurrections of note. The board of education 
of a Virginia county recently denied a petition 
for a colored training school because of the 
execrable memory of Nat Turner. No monu- 
ment commemorates his deed. And in 1930 a 
Negro college professor told a white audience 
that the Negro will probably be back in cap- 
tivity in the next twenty-five years. 


Ill 


But did he die in vain? By a peculiar and 
unwitting coincidence the lock and key of the 
jail in which Nat was confined lie in a case in 
the Virginia State Library next to the call to 
arms issued in Lexington County, Virginia, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. No one would 
be foolhardy enough to assert that Nat 
Turner’s insurrection caused the Civil War. 
One may safely declare, however, that it did 
reveal the only solution to America’s Gordian 
knot—the sword. Slavery had rung again as 
“an alarum bell in the night,” and some al- 
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ready realized that the “panacea of palaver” 
was as worthless as all other nostrums. 

At first the South sought to repress an) 
other attempts to gain freedom by force. Sys 
tematic conversions to the Christian Chure, 
taught the proper submission. Dialecticians 
proved that converting a slave did not mak: 
him free. The most rigorous and drastic regu 
lations were enacted to prevent any recurrenc: 
of insurrections. 

The planters blamed Garrison and_ his 
Liberator for the insurrection. This accusa 
tion is probably unfounded, but who will deny 
that Nat’s effort crystallized the fighting ideal 
of the Abolitionists? Let him who would be 
free strike the first blow. Lovejoy and John 
Brown would not have been ashamed to be 
called the spiritual descendants of this black 
slave. Wendell Phillips in eulogizing Tous- 
saint Louverture must have seen in him a 
kindred spirit. Even the Quakers, who suf- 
fered ostracism and imprisonment for their 
underground activities, must have gained re- 
spect for a race that produced men who pre- 
ferred death to slavery. 

And finally, the South erected a gigantic 
defense mechanism to justify their “peculiar 
institution.” Only savages, they shouted, 
would revolt against such an idyllic state as 
slavery. The slave was better off than he would 
have been in Africa. Had he not come to know 
the Anglo-Saxon God, and, hence, gained a 
passport to Heaven? His fate was better than 
that of white laborers in the North or in 
Europe, than that of free Negroes. He was 
sure of his job, was he not? Black mammies, 
although not allowed to keep their own chil- 
dren, had the privilege and honor of allowing 
the best blood of the South to suckle at their 
breasts. Some white men held black wenches 
in such high esteem that they used them to 
increase their human stock exactly as they 
used studs to increase their stables. Though 
slaves, they were erecting a Kingdom of Cotton 
that all of Europe would not dare attack. 
They made possible as fine a breed of gentle- 
men as ever knew how to ride to hounds, drink 
mint juleps, betray their wives, turn a “bon 
mot,” dance the reel, carve a wild boar, and 
amass debts that they could not pay. Had the 
Roman latifundia or the haciendas of New 
Spain created anything finer? Why in the 
name of an Almighty and Just God should 
these beasts want to kill fifty men, women, and 
children? 

The dead tell no tales, not even fifty mil- 
lion of them. 

No reputable historian doubts that the 
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period from 1831 to 1861 was the most horri- 
ble era of slavery. As fhe abolitionists re- 
doubled their attacks, the South increased its 
drastic regulations and pious preachments. 
Driven from post to post, the planters finally 
proclaimed slavery such a fine thing that it 
could not, by the laws of man or the will of 
God, be kept out of the newly acquired federal 
territory, out of the Carribbean, out of the old 
Northwest Territory, out of the free states 
themselves. In 1860 a man practically unknown 
but destined to become the Greatest American, 
peculiarly ugly but performing perhaps the 
only true “beau geste” in American history, 
was elected on a platform that declared, among 
other things, the power of Congress to exclude 
slavery from federal territory. The South, 
proclaiming “Better out of the Union with 
slavery than in it without slavery,” placed 
its trust in the arbitrament of war and the 
justice of God. The gallantry of the South 
fighting a lost cause is still the theme of poetry 
and history. Nat ‘Turner, ignominiously 
hanged for seeking liberty, is mentioned only 
to be execrated as a bloodthirsty beast. 
IV 

Every one is free to form his own opinion 
of Nat Turner. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, the sentiment of a man still shuddering 
from the shock. Samuel Warner, writing in 
1831, declared: - 

“It seems almost incredible that there could 
be found an individual of the human species, 
who rather than to wear the goading yoke of 
bondage, would prefer becoming the voluntary 
subject of so great a share of want and misery 
(as that which Nat found in his hiding place)! 
—but, such indeed, is the love of liberty—the 
gift of God!—and while we shall ever feel it a 
duty which we owe to humanity to lend our 
aid if necessary in suppressing insurrections 
so fatal to the lives of our countrymen as the 
one of recent occurrence in the South when 
fifty-five innocent persons were in the space of 
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a few hours most inhumanly butchered by a 
band of ill-advised wretches, who heeded not 
the entreaties of the aged and infirmed or the 
heart piercing screeches of the expiring in- 
fant! yet, we can not hold those entirely blame- 
less who first brought them from their native 
plains—who robbed them of their domestic 
joys—who tore them from their weeping chil- 
dren and dearest connections, and doomed them 
in this ‘Land of Liberty’ to a state of cruel 
bondage !” 

Thirty years later Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson was not afraid to write: 

“Who now shall go back thirty years, and 
read the heart of this extraordinary man, who, 
by the admission of his captors, ‘never was 
known to swear an oath, or drink a drop of 
spirits ;’ who, on the same authority, ‘for nat- 
ural intelligence and quickness of apprehension 
was surpassed by few men,’ ‘with a mind cap- 
able of attaining anything ;’ who knew no book 
but his Bible, and that by heart; who devoted 
himself soul and body to the cause of his race, 
without a trace of personal hope or fear; who 
laid his plans so shrewdly that they came at 
last with less warning than any earthquake on 
the doomed community around; and who, when 
that time arrived, took the life of man, woman, 
and child, without a throb of compunction, a 
word of exultation, or an act of superfluous 
outrage? Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Dred’ seems dim and 
melodramatic beside the actual Nat Turner, 
and De Quincy’s ‘Avenger’ is his only parallel 
in imaginative literature.” 

The South no longer shackles black bodies— 
that is, in general. It has, however, enslaved 
the minds of black folk just as surely as it 
once did their bodies. What a glorious task on 
this, the one-hundredth anniversary of Nat 
Turner’s Insurrection, to dedicate ourselves to 
the emancipation of the minds of twelve million 
black folk. One may even hope for some little in- 
telligence from the white master minds. If not, 
who will dare predict that there will never be 
another Nat Turner? 


not later than December 31, 1931. 


way, New York City. 


OPPORTUNITY offers a prize of $100.00 for the best short story or 
essay of Negro life written by a Negro. Manuscripts must be submitted 
Additional information may be obtained 


by addressing Editor, Oprorruniry—Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broad- 
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Not in the Headlines 


A Story of a Negro Radio Operator 


By A. Carrer 


I. 
‘THE story of Elmer Smith must be set down 


in three parts. The first part is similar to 
the story which ten thousand colored boys might 
tell if they would. He was born twenty-two 
years ago in Montclair, New Jersey. His 
father, J. Lansing Smith, was also born in 
New Jersey at Elizabeth and his mother was 
born in Warrenton, North Carolina. From the 
time he was ten years 
old Elmer Smith 


Il. 


In Montclair there was a young white lad 
who shared Elmer Smith’s intense interest in 
radio. And while both were mere lads their 
common interests created a mutual friendship 
that became closer as they grew older. ‘To- 
gether they entered the Radio Institute of 
America and together they were graduated. 
And here for a moment their paths separated. 
While young Smith was 
tramping the streets of 


has been interested in 
radio. Everything he 
could read on the sub- 
ject he read. As he be- 
came older con- 
structed sets and fin- 
ally secured an amateur 
operator’s license. 
Throughout his high 
school course he spent 
all. of his spare time 
tinkering with radio 
sets and studying tech- 
nical and _ theoretical 
problems as they were 
presented various 
publications — newspa- 
pers and magazines. 
Before he completed his 
high school course he 
decided to study the 
radio for a_ career. 
Whereupon he entered 
the Radio Institute of 
America in New York 
City. In six months— 
half of the allotted time—he had completed 
the course as a high ranking student. And in 
1929 he took the examination and was grant- 
ed a commercial operator’s license. 

Then began the search for a job. Day af- 
ter day he walked the streets of New York, to 
steamship offices, to radio stores, department 
stores, electrical shops. He visited over two 
hundred different businesses with his diploma 
and the recommendations of his teachers. In 
each one he was told that they could not em- 
ploy a Negro. Some elaborated on their refusal. 
Others were blunt and discourteous. Others 
dismissed him with a smile. 


Elmer Smith 


New York looking for a 
job, his friend secured 
one with the Canadian 
Navigation Company 
at Belize, Honduras, as 
a commercial radio 
operator. They parted, 
but as the young 
white lad boarded the 
train he promised that 
if he ever got the chance 
he would send for his 
chum. Alas, how many 
such promises have been 
made in the flush of 
youth . . . only to be 
forgotten. 

But there are excep- 
tions and this white boy 
didn’t forget. Within 
six months after his 
arrival at Belize he 
summoned Smith and 
last December Elmer 
Smith was employed by 
the Canadian Naviga- 
tion Company as a commercial radio operator. 
For about five months he worked as a radio 
operator. And then because of his efficiency 
and skill he was promoted to chief technician 
with eight operators under him. It became a 
part of his duty to design and install all radio 
equipment on ail the ships of the Canadian 
Navigation Company. At last he had his 
chance. 


III. 

The flags were flying in Belize, picturesque 
capital of British Honduras. Bands were 
playing and little children sang and danced in 
the streets. The cafes were crowded with happy, 
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light-hearted, care free folk. In the harbor the 
ships of the Canadian Navigation Company 
listlessly swung at anchor on a sea that 
was so calm that from shore it seemed like a 
huge painting suspended between the cloudless 
ceiling of blue sky and the distant horizon. The 
holiday spirit was abroad. It was the tenth 
of September, the 133rd anniversary of the end 
of Spanish dominion. 

‘Morning passed quickly. The program for 
the afternoon was scheduled to begin at 2:30. 
Eager with anticipation the laughing, banter- 
ing crowds began to assemble for the festivities 
which had been long in preparation. Worries 
were forgotten. Holidays did not come often. 
Why worry? 

Of the fourteen thousand souls in Belize there 
were only two, or possibly three, who were ill 
at ease. One of these was the superintendent of 
the Canadian Navigation Company, the ships 
of which plied between Halifax and Belize, the 
other was the United States Vice Consul, the 
third was Elmer Smith, a young man of medium 
height and unblemished brown skin, chief radio 
technician of the Navigation Company. 

He sat alone in his quarters, ear phones 
fastened snugly over his head, his eves inten! 
on a small sheet of paper on which were typed 
a few laconic sentences. Within arms reach 
were other sheets which he picked up and 
studied, then carefully laid aside. 

Every morning they came—the weather re- 
ports—which were handed to the superintend- 
ent who in turn passed the information on to the 
city and state officials. Ordinarily it was a 
routine matter, but for the preceding two days 
the reports had carried an ominous note. 

To those who live in the region of the Carri- 
bean the word “storm” is 
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Had not the report said the storm would pass 
north of ‘Veia in Spanish Houduras, south of 
Belize and go inland? And besides, look what 
a beautiful day, what a glorious holiday morn- 
ing. 

* 

It is almost two o’clock. The festivities are 
about to begin. Young Smith anxiously looks 
over his radio, It is O. K. In the distance he 
can hear the band. A surprising gust of hot 
wind sends him hurriedly to the window. Far 
on the horizon of the sea there is a dark gray 
cloud which is spreading rapidiy over the sky. 
The storm is coming. He bends to his trans- 
mitter. 

Suddenly the sun is blotted out as if in 
eclipse. There is a terrific thunder clap. Rain 
begins to fall. The bunting and flags are 
drenched. Then out of the west comes the wind. 
It is a moderate gale. Not so bad after all. Just 
as suddenly the rain stops; the wind dies down; 
the sun comes out again. The people return to 
the streets, their ardor undampened even though 
the bright colored decorations are soiled and 
scattered in the gutters. 

Concern for the safety of his young wife and 
infant daughter urged Smith to return to his 
home. There all is well, but he decides to move 
them to the house of a friend where he feels 
they will be safer. This accomplished he returns 
to duty. 

His watch shows just five minutes after four 
when as if by some sinister magic the sun again 
is blotted out. The city is plunged in total 
darkness and the wind comes shrieking out of 
the southeast. The crash of thunder is echoed 
by the sharp crackling of severed telegraph 
and telephone poles. The velocity of the wind 


sufficient to create con- 
sternation. And that word 
in the weather report of 
September 10, 1931 was 
the cause of an apprehen- 
sion which the  superin- 
tendent, the Consul, and 
the chief radio technician 
were unable to shake off, 
despite the spirit of gay- 
ety which pervaded the 
little city. Strange to say 
the city officials, who had 
been immediately warned 
by the superintendent on 
receipt of the disquieting 
news, remained indifferent. 


Belize had never yet suf- 
fered from a violent storm. 


The Path of the Storm, Belize, British Honduras 
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increases—houses are demolished. Trees felled 
as if by a giant ax. Again and again he tries 
the transmitter. No response. And now mingled 
with the roar of the wind are the moans of 
women and the cries of little children. 

Convinced after repeated attempts to get a 
response that the radio set was completely 
wrecked, Smith starts for his wife and child. 
By the aid of continuous lightning flashes he 
finally reached them. For an hour the wind 
unleashes its fury against the little city as if 
bent on utterly destroying it. Finally with a 
long drawn out warning scream it attains a 
velocity of 150 miles an hour and in its wake 
comes a tidal wave, a wall of water ten feet 
high which picks up four ships in the harbor 
as if they were match boxes and hurls them 
into the heart of the city. 

At last the seemingly endless night passed. 
With the break of day the appalling catastro- 
phe which had befallen the gay little capital on 
its holiday was clearly visible. Of the ships left 
in the harbor there was no trace. The house 
from which young Smith and his wife and baby 
had fled in the lull between the storms had been 
unroofed and carried four hundred yards. Dirty 
water, waist deep, filled the streets. Everywhere 
were the dead, the dying, the maimed. In less 
than twenty-four hours a city of 14,000 happy 
souls had become a shambles. 

As soon as he could see, Smith started on a 
search for his superior officer, the superintend- 
ent of the Canadian Navigation Company. 
Wading through rivers of muddy water and 
clambering over piles of rubbish he found him 
at last alone on the littered water front looking 
out to sea from whence had come the winds 
of death. He instructed Smith to transmit mes- 
sages to the State Department for the Ameri- 
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can Consul, who was seriously injured, to the 
offices of his company; to ships at sea; any- 
where and everywhere in order to get help. 

What an assignment! No current, no radio, 
no telegraph, the power house in ruins 
and no ship due for five days. Completely cut 
off from the outside world Smith knew that un- 
less help could be secured pestilence would 
begin its ravages among the survivors. But he 
did not hesitate. With the aid of other em- 
ployees he began a search for a generator by 
which current might be developed. Finally on 
one of the ships cast up they were able to 
salvage one. He then set to work to build a 
radio from the broken parts he was able to 
salvage from the four ships. He repaired the 
transmitters and receviers, set up an aerial and 
proceeded to call for help. His first contact 
was with an amateur operator at Miami, Flo- 
rida, Ellis McClane, to whom he gave messages 
for the Secretary of State at Washington. He 
then called Canadian Navigation boats off the 
coast of Spanish Honduras and the American 
Consul at Tela, Spanish Honduras. And thus 
the world was apprised of the recent disaster 
in which over 2000 lives were lost and a thous- 
and people injured in the hurricane of Septem- 
ber 10, 1931 at Belize, capital of British 
Honduras. 

For forty-eight hours Smith remained at his 
post, relinquishing it only when relief arrived 
by plane and hospital ship from Nicaragua. 

In the dispatches of the daily press recount- 
ing the story of the Belize disaster no mention 
is made of the fact that the radio operator 
who informed the world of this catastrophe 
was an American Negro in virtual exile from 
from the land of his birth because of racial 
prejudice. 

His feat is all the more re- 


markable when it is considered 
that he was able to establish 
wireless communication 36 
hours before the station of the 
British Government and_ the 
Pan American Radio Company 
station at Belize. 

The other day Elmer Smith 
began his journey back to Be- 
lize after a short leave of ab- 
sence in Montclair. He was 
eager to go, and just before 
he left he modestly exhibited a 
cablegram which said in effect, 


Need you. Transportation 
arranged by plane—Miami- 


The Home of Elmer Smith Carried 400 Yards by the 
Hurricane, Belize, British Honduras 


Havana-Belize. 
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Trained Men 


For Negro 
Business 


By Joun Hore 


The Negro as a Business Man 

GEVENTY thousand business enterprises are 

conducted by American Negroes. By far 
the greater number of these are small busi- 
nesses, such as restaurants, barber shops, 
beauty parlors, grocery stores, transfer agen- 
cies and the like, where the relationship be- 
tween customer and proprietor is immediate 
and personal, and relatively little capital is 
required. In addition, moreover, the Negro has 
shown considerable initiative and a measure of 
aptitude in the organization of banks and in- 
surance companies. According to the 1930 
Negro Year Book there are 51 Negro bank- 
ing institutions in the United States, which 
have total resources of $20,000,000 and do ap- 
proximately $75,000,000 business annually. A 
survey of insurance companies officered by 
Negroes shows that 23 of these companies have 
total resources of $18,445,798, and that twenty 
of them, in replying to questionnaires, reported 
a total of $260,000,000 insurance in force. 

It is self-evident from these fragmentary 
facts that the Negro, while he has made a be- 
ginning in business, is far from being the mas- 
ter of his economic life. Of the $2,200,000,000 
that Negroes expend annually for food and 
the $1,950,000,000 spent for clothing and 
shoes, probably not more than five per cent 
goes into the tills of Negro merchants. One 
major insurance company carries a billion and 
a quarter insurance on Negro lives, or about 
five times the amount carried by the twenty 
leading Negro insurance companies. If the 
total deposits in Negro banks were distributed 
equally among the Negro population, each per- 
son would receive little more than a dollar. 


Stone Hall, Atlanta University Campus 


When one considers the economic and social 
handicaps that the Negro faces in venturing 
into business, the wonder grows that so many 
had the initiative to do so at all. Moreover, 
as one realizes the racial discrimination that is 
evidenced against Negro enterprise, and the 
obstacles—such as denial of credit—that are 
deliberately placed in the way of his progress, 
he cannot but be amazed at the Negro’s success. 

Negroes, it must be remembered, are only 
three generations removed from slavery. Since 
emancipation their progress has been impeded 
by the ruthless working of social and economic 
law, and by widespread and deepseated racial 
prejudice. Tradition has made Negroes labor- 
ers and servants, and custom has kept them in 
their place. Their education has been generally 
neglected, and such training as their diligence 
has won for themselves has in the main fitted 
them for the life of artisans and farmers. There 
has been little opportunity for the Negro to 
learn the rudiments of business as a clerk or 
apprentice. Nor could he absorb the funda- 
mentals of business from his father, as many 
white boys do, for there has been no tradition 
of business in his family, or in his race. 

All about him the Negro sees business con- 
trolled by white men,—the Italian at the cor- 
ner fruit stand, the Greek at the neighborhood 
lunchroom, the Jew at the adjoining clothing 
store and pawn shop, the alert Nordic in the 
chain grocery, the drug store, and the bank. 
White men, it seems to him, have a monopoly 
on business. 

To be sure, here and there, he sees a Negro 
engaged in trade. An occasional lunch coun- 
ter, grocery store, barber shop or undertaking 
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parlor has a colored proprietor, employs 
Negro help, and serves the race exclusively. 
For the most part these establishments, in 
comparison with their white counterparts, are 
poorly equipped, and seem ever to be totter- 
ing on the edge of bankruptcy. In these ven- 
tures the Negro sees little to inspire his confi- 
dence in the business ability of his people. 

Yet in the face of these conditions there is 
unmistakable evidence of the emergence of the 
Negro as a business man. The Negro is be- 
coming a realist, is evidencing serious interest 
in economic thought, and looking at the situa- 
tion about him, is asking what is to be done 
about it. Moreover, he is beginning to act. 
In the past ten years, more than ever before, 
Negro men and women have opened retail 
stores, restaurants, hotels, barber shops, 
beauty parlors; they have established and to- 
day publish more than 300 newspapers; they 
have built theatres, and other places of amuse- 
ment; they have gone into manufacturing, and 
today make sixty different commodities; they 
have organized 19 national trade associations 
which operate through 250 local units through- 
out the country; they have made a distinct con- 
tribution to racial solidarity through their 
banks, insurance companies, and fraternal or- 
ganizations; recently they have formed a na- 
tion-wide chain of grocery stores, comprising 
270 separate establishments, one of the most 
far-reaching and ambitious business enter- 
prises launched by a Negro group; through 
their thrift 700,000 of their race have become 
owners of their homes, 232,000 have acquired 
farms, and their aggregate wealth has reached 
the immense total of two billion dollars. 


In all this development of his business life 
the Negro has shown the same measure of 
patience, good humor, diligence and faithful- 
ness that won for him and his father the tradi- 
tional reputation as good servants and work- 
men. In addition, he has come to display an 
unsuspected degree of initiaitve and resource- 
fulness, marked ability as a promoter and 
salesman, a capacity for adaptation to the 
changing ways of business. 

But he lacks one thing,—the technical 
training that is necessary in these days of 
keen business competition. The failure of many 
Negro business projects has been due in great 
measure to ignorance of business practices on 
the part of its officers and directors. An of- 
ficial of a large and successful Negro insur- 
ance company said recently that it is easy to 
get young men to do the routine tasks of an 
agency, but difficult to get those who possess 
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training to handle administrative problems, to 
organize and direct the work of subordinates, 
to foresee and prepare for contingencies, to 
assume responsibilities, and generally to tak 
leadership. 

For this leadership in business Negroes look 
hopefully to the graduates of their colleges 
and universities. For more than fifty years 
many of these institutions have been sending 
out teachers and pastors, who have served their 
race well. More recently colleges have turned 
their attention to the training of lawyers, doc- 
tors, dentists, and social workers who have 
won confidence by their skill and understand- 
ing. Now the colleges are called on to under- 
take a new and perhaps more difficult task,— 
the training of Negro men and women for 
careers in business. 


A School of Business Administration for 
Negroes 

Believing that no field offers more striking 
opportunity for educational service than the 
training of business men, Atlanta University, 
chief institution in the far South for the higher 
education of Negroes, two years ago organized 
a graduate department of commerce and busi- 
ness administration. The work was inaugu- 
rated at a propitious time in that it followed, 
and was indeed made possible by the affiliation 
of the University with Morehouse College for 
men and Spelman College for women. In each 
of the three colleges there had been established 
during the last ten years a department of eco- 
nomics and finance. A lively interest in eco- 
nomics has been created, and there has de- 
veloped a definite turning to business as a 
profession, and a growing realization on the 
part of undergraduates, alumni and faculty of 
the value of sound training in business. 

Thus in establishing graduate courses in 
business administration Atlanta University 
built on foundations that have been in exis- 
tence for some time. As early as 1921 More- 
house College, sensing the need for such train- 
ing, began instruction in finance. When an in- 
structor was sought only one prospect was to 
be found in Atlanta, a graduate of Brown 
University and the owner of a successful drug 
store in the Negro business district, whose 
only free hour for teaching was from seven to 
eight in the morning. A course in money and 
banking was given at that hour, and soon be- 
came one of the most popular in the curricu- 
lum. The following year a course in account- 
ing was added; in 1924-25 a full department 
of business administration was organized, half 
a dozen courses were added to meet the in- 
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creasing demand, and the staff was augmented 
by a full-time instructor in economics and a 
practicing certified public accountant, who 
was able to divide his time with the college. 

In the meanwhile Atlanta University which 
had limited its work to a single course in ele- 
mentary economics organized in 1923-24 a de- 
partment of economics and finance. In the next 
seven years there was built up a curriculum of 
fifteen courses in general and applied econom- 
ics. Spelman College, which in 1924 
attained full status as a college, 
had about the same time made avail- 
able to its students several basic 
courses in economics, and engaged 
the full-time services of an instruct- 
or in this department. 

By the affiliation in 1929 of the 
three institutions provision was 
made for the organization of a 
graduate department of business 
administration at Atlanta Univers- 
ity, which had become under the 
terms of the affiliation agreement 
a graduate institution, and for the 
continuation and development of 
strong undergraduate departments 
of economics and finance at the two 
undergraduate colleges. Under the 
working plan of the affiliation the 
graduate department is closely al- 
lied to the departments of econom- 
ics at Morehouse and at Spelman: 
members of the Morehouse and 
Spelman faculties comprise in some 
measure the teaching staff of the 
graduate school, and provision is 


made whereby specially qualified Hope, President 
Atlanta University 


seniors in the colleges may register 
in senior-graduate courses that the 
University offers. 

Atlanta University in establishing its de- 
partment of economics and finance has become 
the first Negro institution to offer graduate 
work in business. During the past year thir- 
teen courses were given—three of them being 
graduate courses, and ten senior-graduate 
courses (that is, courses which are open to 
graduates and _ specially-qualified seniors in 
Morehouse and Spelman Colleges). Of the 
seven undergraduate courses, five were offered 
by Morehouse College and two by Spelman Col- 
lege. The total enrollment in these courses was 
425—223 during the fall term and 202 dur- 
ing the spring term. 

In the diversity and quality of work offered 
and in the character of teaching the curricu- 
lum compares favorably with the courses of 
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study offered in the larger universities of the 
North and West. In the teaching methods 
every effort is made to relate the theories of 
the classroom to the actual problems of busi- 
ness, and to develop in the students a realistic 
understanding of the working of the economic 
society in which they live. 

Particularly in the courses in accounting, 
which are taught by Jesse B. Blayton, the only 
Negro Certified Public Accountant in Georgia, 
are the students given field experi- 
ence of a practical character. Dur- 
ing the past year eighteen advanced 
students have been assigned to work 
under his supervision in keeping the 
books for Negro business enter- 
prises in Atlanta, and in helping 
these business men to improve their 
business practices. These students 
have worked this year with two 
coal yards, two barber shops, a 
printing company, a transfer com- 
pany, a dry cleaning concern, a 
grocery, a garage, a candy and 
notions store, a hospital, a church, 
a bicycle shop, a drug store, a so- 
cial club, a realty company, an un- 
dertaking establishment and a 
tailor. In addition men were as- 
signed to look after the finances of 
the extra-curricular actiyities office 
at the college. 

“IT know of few fields of com- 
mercial activity so filled with poten- 
tialities as the Negro market,” 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, wrote in a recent issue of 
Orrortuniry. “It is capable of 
great development as the mounting 
intelligence and rising living stand- 
ards of the group create demands for a wide 
variety of commodities. The scope of such 
business progress is being enlarged as educa- 
tion, the increase of skilled and professionally 
trained labor and the growth of a dividend- 
earning class combine to augment the wealth 
of the particular market.” 


Future Development of the School of Business 
Administration 

The expansion of the courses in economics 
and finance already offered at Atlanta Uni- 
versity into a School of Economics and Busi- 
nesss Administration offers an opportunity to 
do an outstanding piece of work for the benefit 
of the Negro race. 

Primarily the School would offer to a group 


of qualified students a wide variety of theore- 
(Continued on Page 350) 
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By T. Hitt 


ACK from two weeks of travel in the Mid- 

dle West, I find a mass of reports and clip- 
pings and some correspondence. I read of 
success and then of failure. There is darkness 
in some places and light in others. Every bul- 
letin—and there are many subjects represented 
in the stack of free literature, magazines, and 
newspapers that awaits me—seems to suggest 
something about the Negro. 

For instance, the American Federation of 
Labor is celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary, 
and modestly admits that it “has had a very 
important part in shaping the destinies of a 
large part of our population.” Of course I 
think of how important a part the various 
national and local organizations of the A. F. 
of L. have played in shaping adversely the 
destiny of Negro workers. Fifty years have 
altered but very little their policies affecting 
Negro workers. We place beside this a letter 
from an official of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen advising that there has been “no 
change in our law in so far as the eligibility of 
Negroes to become members is concerned.” 
This means that Negroes are still not permitted 
to join any of the divisions of the four Brother- 
hoods of Railroad Trainmen. 

Today I have talked with two young women 
who are prepared to teach, but can find no 
teaching position, or any kind, for that mat- 
ter. I know others—many others—who are in 
the same fix. Oddly, in front of me is a letter 
from Pittsburgh where effort is being made 
to place the first Negro teacher in the schools 
of that city. Effort has been made before, but 
Pittsburgh still is the only city in the country 
with a large Negro population that does not 
have a Negro teacher. There are 54,983 of 
this race there, and they are 8.2 per cent of the 
population. Minneapolis belongs in this class 
of non-conformists, although I read in its 
School Board’s most recent report here on my 
desk of the good rating of its high schools. 
Minneapolis has only 4,176 Negroes, but the 
question of employing Negro teachers has em- 
barrassed school authorities more than once 
when superior but black products of the good 
system applied for appointment. 

Milwaukee raises my spirits, for here before 


me is a letter announcing the permanent ap 
pointment of the first Negro teacher—two of 
them in fact—to find employment in the State 
of Wisconsin. Also two Negro men _ have 
passed examination for policemen and await 
assignment. 

From a town in New York is a letter asking 
that we “set forth Negro qualities and abili 
ties.” The writer is anxious to know “what 
the Negro has a chance to do and what he has 
ability to do.” This attempt to formalize a 
few courses of study to fit the minds of all 
Negroes is not a new suggestion. I compare 
this reactionary viewpoint with modern educa- 
tional practices described in the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine I see among my papers. 
Service clubs are interviewing youths, (one 
thousand of them in Oakland alone last year) 
to ascertain their aptitudes; and three thou- 
sand employers in Oakland were called upon 
in an effort to make openings for them. I con- 
clude that vocational guidance is not a form- 
ula made to fit minds in the mass, but a pro- 
cedure to assist a given individual in the wise 
selection of a vocation. 

In the midst of numerous instances indicat- 
ing unemployment to be still bad, we read that 
a Negro has been given the contract for the 
brick work on the new Atlanta University Li- 
brary; and that most of the mechanics will be 
of the same race. The press announces a new 
C. M. A. Store, one of two owned by a Negro 
company, has opened at the center of Negro 
population in Harlem. A group of white busi- 
ness men in New Jersey are not too depressed 
to attend a luncheon, knowing that they are 
going to be asked to lend encouragement to the 
employment of Negroes in unaccustomed occu- 
pations. 

Negro forces are solidified in a number of 
large cities in the country behind the Chicago 
Whip’s slogan: “Don’t Trade Where You 
Can’t Work!” with notable results in Los An- 
geles and promising gains in New York. The 
Soviet Government has engaged twelve cotton 
experts who are now on their way to Russia. 
Communism moves forward in Chicago and 
Cleveland, the latter city being the scene of a 
disastrous riot between Negroes and the police. 
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CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT 


The Point of View 


By Srexunxe A, Brown 


HE difference between tragedy and comedy 

lies very often in the point of view. As Pat 
replied to Mike’s praise of the new jail’s magnifi- 
cence—‘it dipends on where ye're standin’ to look 
at it.” A situation may resolve itself into comedy 
or tragedy according to whether you're outside or 
in. Even the fat man falling upon the ice, a comic 
standby, dating surely from pleistocene days, can 
be tragic if the fat man’s point of view be taken. 
The stuttering child is not only the comic thing 
which his schoolmates, whose tongues waggle more 
easily, make of him. The stupid fellow withered 
by some brilliant schoolmaster’s sarcasm is not 
purely and simply cause for hilarity. And those 
who in race, background, culture, nationality, or 
whatever other accident, differ from the established 
100 per cent norm, are not always as amusing as 
from one point of view, they may appear. 


Shift the point of view, and Ford's jealousy, 
which helps to make The Merry Wives of Windsor 
the riproaring comedy it is, becomes the terrible 
perplexity of Othello. Shylock, seen from the 
point of view of a Jew-baiting audience is a dif- 
ferent character indeed from the one portrayed in 
Ludwig Lewissohn’s The Last Days of Shylock. 
And even in The Merchant of Venice it is entirely 
possible to seé a tragic Jew, sinned against as much 
as sinning, especially for an audience acquainted 
with sufferings similar to his. 

One does not wish to be either sentimental or 
hypersensitive about this. There is certainly a 
large place for the free, robust spirit of comedy. 
Genial satire of extremes, merry realization of 
life’s incongruities—these are godsends. There is 
laughing with, as well as laughing at. It is hardly 
possible to identify oneself with everything that 
man has found laughable, and by doing so to see 
only the tragic side. And yet one must realize 
that too often things are made comic that are 
merely unfortunate parallels to the child’s stam- 
mering, and the man’s falling. When comedy 
makes copy out of injustice and wretchedness by 
disguising these, or being blind to them, it exceeds 
its prerogative. 


As a case in point, the Negro, from the time 
when Daddy Rice’s “Jim Crow’ first kicked up 
his heels in 1832, has been one of the prime ingre- 
dients of American humor. The list of his comic 
attributes, and the situations in which he finds him- 
self is a long and familiar one. He appears often 


as the errant husband wedded to the Amazon, 
often as the wife-beating, razor-toting bad man. 
The chronicler remembers the Howard Theatre of 
yesterday, where the hero would brandish his huge 
“razzor” to the gleeful delight of the audience. It 
was a dreamworld razor, as innocuous as Mutt’s 
club, or the brick that lays poor Krazy Kat low. 
We in the gallery knew that such delightful weap- 
ons didn’t cut, although the alleys at the stage 
doors, and perhaps a neighbor two seats off could 
have informed us differently. 

Octavus Roy Cohen, Arthur Akers, and the min- 
strel stage have furthered the dream. In one of 
the widely read short story magazines there is the 
picture of a huge Negro swinging a wicked blade 
at the departing part of a man who had done him 
wrong. The artist must have been highly amused 
at his conception. 

As a decided and valuable contrast, William 
Faulkner's “That Evening Sun Go Down” in a 
collection of stories, These Thirteen (Cape and 
Smith, $2.50), might be read. This story is a 
masterpiece of suspense and terror. It is not 
complimentary to the Negroes who appear in it, 
but that has nothing to do with its value. It 
shows what the difference in point of view can do. 
The razor-toting husband, the domestic difficulty, 
the threats, the fears, all are here, but seen from 
within. What is a ridiculous situation in the hands 
of burlesquers becomes harsh and terrifying as in 
reality it is. This is the way people are affected 
by these things, you say; these are not corked pup- 
pets in a dream world where razors don’t cut, and 
death, being averted at the story’s end, is funny. 


The story is of one Nancy, who is waiting for 
her husband Jubah, a Negro with a razor cut down 
his face, and a bitterness in his heart, to come and 
kill her. The story is told by a child, who with 
his sister Caddy and brother Jason (characters in 
that remarkable novel The Sound and the Fury) 
does not understand exactly what is happening. 
The story builds up with little strokes here and 
there a picture of the brutal life of the community. 
But more than this, it shows the gradual increas- 
ing of the doomed woman's terror, while the chil- 
dren prattle ¢n about inconsequentials. It is a 
technical masterpiece, but more important, it is a 
marvel of understanding. And it is because Mr. 
Faulkner looks upon Nancy as a woman with the 
fear of death upon her, and not as an immortal 

(Continued on Page 350) 
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Brown America. By Edwin R. Embree. Viking Press. 
$2.50. 
HE advance notice of BROWN AMERICA aroused 
considerable public interest as it was the first widely 
published prediction previously expressed in 1928 by 
Melville J. Herskovits in THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 
that the gradual mixing of Negroes, whites and Ameri- 
can Indians is producing a brown race in America which 
will become a distinctive type. While this is an in- 
teresting idea, one needs but to note the dwindling cases 
of miscegenation between black and white and to travel 
through the most densely populated black belts of the 
south to realize that if complete intermixing of the 
bloods of those of African decent ensues the brown 
American will be so deep a brown that his color will 
hardly be distinguishable from black. 

BROWN AMERICA is an excellent “drama of human 
conflict” but it is more significant because it is the out- 
standing example today of the new courage of white 
men of intelligence in America on the race issue. 

The “new Negro” leader has taken the position that 
publication of the real truth about the Negro’s social 
status and his capacity for absorbing civilization’s best 
culture is welcome, for in every sphere of life in which 
the Negro has had half a chance he has shown to 
advantage. 

Mr. Embree has in BROWN AMERICA written with 
a frankness which marks him as the herald of a new 
approach to “America’s greatest problem.” He has 
sought the truth, found it and dared to assert it. 

As Dr. R. R. Moton wrote frankly in WHAT THE 
NEGRO THINKS, so has Mr. Embree written just as 
frankly of what the white man, north and south, thinks 
on the question. Whites who may still be doubtful of 
the Negro’s ability to grasp the fundamentals of our 
American social standards may have those doubts re- 
moved by reading Mr. Embree’s clear and factual 
analysis of the race’s struggle and its handicaps, sub- 
jective and objective. Negroes who wonder why white 
men who profess friendship do not come forward and 
demand justice and equality for the race can learn the 
reason by reading Mr. Embree’s explanation . 

BROWN AMERICA is an excellent introduction to 
the study of the race problem in America. It takes up 
briefly the beginnings of the Negro in America, his 
experiences during slavery and reconstruction, the social 
problems of health, education and economics, the civic 
questions of politics and public service. It describes 
the race’s cultural gifts to the nation through folk art, 
music and the fine arts. In a dramatic chapter on “A 
Kentucky Crusader” he tells a most absorbing story of 
the struggles of his grandfather, John G. Fee, in laying 
the foundation, during the 50’s, for Berea College in 
Kentucky. This necessitated preaching in slave terri- 
tory the doctrine of the equality of man when mobs 
were continuously threatening his life or driving him 
from his native state. 


The few minor inaccuracies in the text in no way 
detract from the interest of the story. Mr. Embree 
states, for instance, that “there has been no attempt in 
the National Census to obtain accurate record of the 
mixed ancestry of Negroes.” The Eleventh Census in 
1890 classified the race as “negroes,” “mulattoes,” “quad- 
roons,” and “octaroons.” Further, he states, slavery 
“continued longer in the United States” than in “other 
parts of the New World.” Slavery was formally dis- 
continued in Brazil on May 13, 1888—twenty-three 
years after the close of the Civil War. 

BROWN AMERICA and WHAT THE NEGRO 
THINKS are complementary books which should grace 
the library of every home where American children, 
white and black, are beginning to wonder about this 
perplexing question of racial differences. Every in- 
quiring adult who is seeking more light on a miracle 
which is being performed right before us should read 
Mr. Embree’s excellent word picture of the panorama 
of racial adjustment here. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 


MISS OVINGTON DETOURS 
“Zexe’—Mary White Ovington. Harcourt, Brace and 

Co. $2.00. 

F you need to hear the crooning of saxophones and 

smell the sweat of Harlem cabarets while you read 
about Negroes; if you want your browsing into Negro 
literature to emphasize merely their idiosyncratic high- 
lights; if in a word you are the kind of reader who 
consults Negro material chiefly for the exotic thrill to 
be derived therefrom, then you will hardly want to know 
Zeke. Zeke is not to those manners born. The boy is 
a hero in a simple tale most simply told concerning 
his one year’s experience in a Negro industrial school, 
presumably Tuskegee. Here one fails to find a single 
frill or thrill of the usual type encountered in Negro 
material; not one bizarre picture of vivid love making, 
hot-stepping, petty racketeering . nothing bat a 
simple simple story. 

Miss Ovington has done every one a service by 
wrenching away the Negro from the stereotyped and 
hackneyed, even if interest-compelling, portrayal that 
he has enjoyed (or suffered) for a decade or more. 
Literature about the Negro has been sorely in need 
of an abrupt detour away from the bumpy road of 
mental-complex,—racial-psychopathic—and even farcical 
stories that have been going the rounds since Van 
Vechten made his coup. Not that these others are 
necessarily deleterious: that would be far from the 
truth. But the traveller is wearied, to say the least, 
by the sameness of the view. Here comes Miss Oving- 
ton with delightful flecks of green. and overhead blue 
to modify the monotony. 

Of course you don’t dare to be too pedantically 
critical when you read “Zeke.” You'll not do any- 
thing but sneer after Hughes, Fisher, Van Vechten, 
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and even Jessie Fauset (who represents a departure 
also) if you delve down too critically for authenticities, 
modern aliure, and the usual catchwords of the present 
day best seller. ‘Ihis book must be accepted for its 
own inherent qualities. We would specify two in par- 
ticular, curiously enough quite antithetical. They are: 
On the one hand, simplicity in the relating, and on the 
other hand. a subtle convincing power that simplicity 
or naivece alone can add to a truthful picture. These 
two qualities, involved as they are in the unfolding ex- 
perience of the fifteen-year old hero, Zeke, and his four 
or five intimate associates at home and in school, 
result in giving the impression that the book might 
have been written for children. However, we feel quite 
sorry for adults, especially of the Negro group, whose 
tastes are too sophisticated and “modern” to enjoy 
and appreciate it. 

A father, white or black, could hardly do_ better 
than offer this book to his child to read. It will inspire 
greater esteem, admiration and love for and among 
Negro boys and girls. It represents a delightful 
stretch of country road, bordered with stalwart shade 
trees which exude a fine aroma and through which the 
heavenly blue peeps reassuringly. Passing through it 
(you can literally “breeze” through) you get to think- 
ing about the “Zekes” of this life, and their human 
problems; you arrive at an added respect for the 
Motons and Washingtons of the race who, if they had 
nothing else to their credit, did work in the fields and 
so made the air roundabout fresher and sweeter with 
the far off scent of new mown hay. 

“Zeke” is a queer book in these times; about as queer 
as a good old fashioned girl . . . refreshingly reminis- 
cent . . . a most satisfying literary interlude which we 
hope is merely a beginning of many similar works. 

ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET. 


AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
Necrors or Arrica. By Maurice Delafosse. The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc. Price $3.15. 

F late it has become a fashion, though in this fashion 

there is much truth, to insist that the American 
Negro is not an African but a special kind of American. 
That he is not African, except in partial descent, is a 
platitude, which probably needs emphasizing for rea- 
sons of social polity. That he is a special kind of 
American, what Dr. Herskovits and Mr. Embree define 
as a new race, is a matter of delimitation with which 
no one needs to quarrel, for that view is illuminating 
and like all new insights has certain truths. The con- 
cept of race, like all classification in any discipline, 
may be always shifted to please a better understanding. 
Obviously a Swede is not a Chinaman, and to that de- 
gree there are different races. And equally obviously 
a great many American Negroes are merely sociological 
Negroes, just as most Jews or indeed most Americans 
of any “race” are merely the sociological descendants 
of that “race.” 

Race, in other words, is sometimes plain and some- 
times amorphous. What leads to trouble is not race 
but our cultural attitude towards race. And the idiocy 
of racial prejudice can be partly eradicated by a better 
scientific and social appreciation of the various elements 
and backgrounds which go to make up any given race. 
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I say “partly,” because racial prejudice can be cured 
only by social decency, but knowledge is of vital help in 
overcoming sociological indecency. The American 
Negro, even though he be a new racial phenomenon and 
no matter of what hue he may be individually, finds him- 
self in an exploited and insulted social situation pri- 
marily to the degree in which he is black and not white; 
primarily to the degree in which he is of African de- 
scent and not of European vintage. This racial dis- 
crimination may be, as I believe it is, largely an alibi 
for his economic exploitation. But this alibi in the na- 
tional attitude is largely unconscious. Consciously the 
Negro is held down because he is of African descent. 
And Africans, as the average American knows from 
his vast background in Kalamazoo or Memphis, are 
savages, almost sub-human, childish, sexually loose, and 
altogether of the lesser breed. 

It is for this reason that it is important for the stu- 
dents of the American race problem to keep in touch, 
at least somewhat, with the African situation; if not 
with contemporary Africa, at least with those back- 
grounds in Africa’s history, cultures, and social struc- 
tures which were perversely drafted into the patterns of 
the American slavocracy, patterns which still dominate 
our racial relations. A little classic like Professor Dela- 
fosse’s “The Negroes of Africa,” whose scholarship is 
beyond controversy and whose shrewd wisdom is a de- 
light, is a veritable tonic for those of us who are per- 
ennially fascinated by the stupidities and brutalities of 
our race problem. Like all fundamentally wise social 
historians and students Delafosse merely clinches 
certain basic truisms of all social organizations. One 
is fascinated by the essential likeness of ancient Afri- 
can society to the rest of the culture of antiquity, by 
the sameness of the social mechanism, by the similarity 
of social evolution, indigenous in its cultural behavior 
yet universal of social drives everywhere. What makes 
this volume so exciting is the brilliance with which 
these truisms, so forgotten by prejudice, is driven home. 

Delafosse divides his book into two parts. The first 
part is historical, the second a discussion of the cul- 
tural and social patterns of the various Negro peoples. 
The first part deals with African prehistory, with the 
autochtonous Africans, with the later immigration of 
Negro peoples from other continents, and with their 
anthropological and _ historical development through 
antiquity to our own day in all parts of the continent. 
It deals with the evolution of primitive hunting and 
farming societies into smaller tribal or imperial cul- 
tures, with the complex infusion and diffusion of cul- 
tural traits, especially Islamic and Semitic. The second 
part, larger and more interesting reading, deals en- 
tirely with culture. It deals with tribal and _ political 
and material and familial and religious customs and 
organizations, with African literature and art, with the 
whole psychological existence of African humanity. 

The American reader is impressed with the fact the 
American Negro shares with African culture a great 
deal and very little. He shares with the African the 
mechanisms of the human animal which are universal. 
He shares practically none of those specific cultural 
traits which go to make a specific culture. Delafosse 
destroys even the silly illusion most of us have of the 
Negro as a happy-go-lucky fellow, what the Greek 
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physician Galen called his “noisy hilarity.” Delafosse 
shows that this trait was characteristic of the enslaved 
and persecuted Negro in the ancient Roman world and 
of the persecuted “Negroes of America.” “It is much 
less general and much less striking among the Negroes 
of Africa.” In other words, in a society in which the 
Negro is his own boss he needs no Uncle Toms, at 
least no more of them than other races. 
BENJAMIN STOLBERG. 


Necro Year Book. Monroe N. Work, Editor. Negro 
Year Book Publishing Company, Tuskegee Institute. 
$2.00. 

HE Eighth Edition of the Negro Year Book is in 

both form and content a decided improvement over 
its predecessors. This particular edition is of significant 
value since it may serve as a worthy supplement to 

Professor Work’s recent publication “A Bibliography 

of the Negro in Africa and America.” 

In eight distinct parts and fifty-six divisions, this 
volume treats of the Negro in the United States, Latin 
America, Europe, and Africa. It gives detailed atten- 
tion to the various problems of interracial activity and 
cooperatioh that have been so prominent within the last 
ten years, endeavoring to present in many instances 
where points of view are controversial, both sides of a 
question. Thus, one has not only General Jan Christian 
Smut’s views on native policies in Africa, but the 
opinions of Bishop Oldham as well. Paralleling the 
statement of Communist principles and practices are 
the statements of William Pickens and Kelly Miller, as 
well as a summary of the Fish Congressional Com- 
mittee’s findings. 

Other subjects of Negro life treated in the volume 
include education, the church, business, economic prog- 
ress, honorary and scholastic awards, literature and art, 
labor, property ownership, segregation, the stage, mo- 
tion pictures, politics, and population. 

Most welcome are the summary materials presented 
on the recently investigated problems of Latin America 
and Africa. Summaries of the reports of recent com- 
missions to Haiti and Liberia are given along with brief 
statements of conditions affected by these reports. 
Special attention is given, also, to the Virgin Islands, 
Santo Domingo, and to forced labor in all sections of 
Africa where it is known to prevail. 

Though the volume devotes one section to a review 
of literature on the Negro published between 1925 and 
1930, it does not give that interesting picture of Negro 
authors—both poets and novelists—who have so affected 
the literary scene since 1924. While the poets are 
mentioned, no reference is given the novelists beyond 
a review of their works. The general reader, it seems, 
would be interested in knowing more of such persons 
in the newer literary group as Walter White, Jessie 
Fauset, Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, all of whom 
have two or more publications to their credit. 

It is, of course, evident that errors of omission and 
commission should creep into such a work. While in- 
sufficient documentation invalidates its use as a source 
book in the technical sense, these errors only slightly 
affect the book’s worth to the folk for whom it was in- 
tended—“the general reader and the student.” 

From a mass of widely scattered data the editor has 
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brought together a most valuable volume, significant be 
cause of its usefulness and praiseworthy because of it, 


improvement. 
IRA DeA. REID. 


TRAINED MEN FOR NEGRO BUSINESS 
(Continued from Page 345) 

tical and practical courses, which would serv 
to give these students sound knowledge of th: 
economic structure of society and the basic 
principles of business procedure; in addition 
the School would make available to students 
of exceptional promise the opportunity to do 
specialized and closely supervised work in fields 
of insurance, investments, banking, real estate, 
merchandising, and the like. 

No group in America is more oppressed 
economically than the Negro. None responds 
more readily to intelligent measures for his 
betterment. There is no surer way of improv- 
ing the social and economic conditions of the 
colored people than by providing them with 
educated and conscientious leaders who will be 
able to direct the economic stabilization of 
their people. Once the Negro people in Amer- 
ica can control and conserve the wealth they 
are able to create through their energy and 
their thrift many of their troubles will be at 
an end. But to do this they must have leaders 
who are men and women of integrity and in- 
telligence. It is to training of such leaders 
that Atlanta University with the aid of its 
generous friends has set itself. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 347) 
clown that literature rather than tedious slapstick 
results. 

This is very different from John Henry's fight 
with Stacker Lee in Roark Bradford's book. 
Stacker Lee shoots off John Henry’s shoestrings, 
buttons, hatband, necktie, and belt. And so our 
hero slapped Stacker Lee in the river, and then 
slapped him so hard that it dried out his clothes. 
Now John Henry purports frankly enough to be 
a tall tale, about people and lands that never were, 
and perhaps we shouldn't ask for anything more 
than momentary amusement. But when this is 
called interpretation of the Negro! And without 
Mr. Bradford’s comic genius, the other writers on 
this comical darker brother who has no troubles 
because razors don’t cut and bullets don’t wound, 
etc., etc., fall pretty flat. 

Because seen from within, DuBose Heyward's 
treatment of Hagar’s superstition becomes liter- 
ature rather than the tittering of one who knows 
so much better. For the same reason The Half 
Pint Flask succeeds, and Green Thursday; and 
The Green Pastures rises far, far above Ol’ Man 
Adam and His Chillen. For the same reason— 
but one could go on forever... . So much depends 
upon the point of view. 
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Caroline Bond Day 


Research 


Caroline Bond Day received both her A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at Radcliffe College. Two years ago she did 
a special piece of research, which was sponsored by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, under the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. The completed findings will be pub- 
lished this year in the Harvard African Series. Mrs. 
Day is collaborating with Dr. Ernest A. Hooten, pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, Harvard University. At pres- 
ent she is an instructor at Howard University. 


* * 


Communism 


Seventeen American Negroes including skilled arti- 
sans, laborers, and one civil engineer recently embarked 
for Soviet Russia where they will be employed in vari- 
ous capacities by the Soviet government . Among them 
was the son of the late Colonel Charles Young of the 
United States Army. A few weeks prior to their 
sailing Dr. Kelly Miller, Jr. son of the distinguished 
educator, Kelly Miller, of Howard University, left New 
York for an indefinite stay in Russia. 
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Education 

Dr. W. W. Alexander of Atlanta, Georgia, who for 
ten years has been the director of the Commission on 
Inter-racial Cooperation, has been elected president of 
the recently formed Dillard University in New Orleans. 
Dillard University was created by an agreement between 
New Orleans University, Straight College, and Flint 
Goodrich Hospital. Dr. Alexander will continue to 
direct the work of the Inter-racial Commission. 

* * 

Atlanta University has announced the receipt of a 
gift of $1,000,000. from a friend of the University who 
desires to remain anonymous. The money is to be used 
for new buildings and their equipment. In 1929 upon 
affiliation with Morehouse and Spelman Colleges Dr. 
John Hope, for 25 years president of Morehouse, be- 
came fifth president of Atlanta University. 


Music 

Rufus Gibson, a Negro tenor, made his debut at 
Town Hall in the city of New York. His accompanist 
was William King. 


Rufus Gibson 
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Dr. Nathaniel Dett, for many years Director of 
Music at Hampton Institute, has resigned in order to 
devote his time to creative work which his manifold 
duties at Hampton would not permit. Besides being 
a composer of note Dr. Dett has won international ac- 


claim through the choirs which he trained at Hampton. 


* 


Scholarship and Awards 


Dr. Aaron N. McMillan of Omaha, Nebraska, serving 
under the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, has been awarded a degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine from the Medical University in Lisbon, Portugal. 
He is the first American Negro to receive a medical 
degree from a Portuguese university. 


* 


Dr. Peter M. Murray, well know surgeon of New York 
City and president of the National Medical Society, 
has been qualified as a diplomate by the American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology as the result of 
an examination given by the Board last spring through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


* 


According to the Richmond Times-Dispatch Elizabeth 
Bouey, 6-year-old colored student at the Randolph 
School in Richmond, has “almost” made the record 
I. Q. in the Richmond Public School system. Her I. Q. 
when she was 4 years old was 132. At that age she 
passed the tests for 9 year old children. She is the 


daughter of Rev. E. H. Bouey, pastor of the Mount 
Calvary Church in Fulton, Va. Both her parents were 
missionaries in Africa for a number of years. She has 
a sister with an I. Q. of 129 and a brother of 10 who is 
in the Junior High School. 
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Frank Wilson 


Drama 


The House of Connelly by Paul Green, whose play, 
In Abraham’s Bosom, a few years ago received the Pul- 
itzer award, is being hailed as one of the outstanding 
plays of the current season on Broadway. The play 
treats of the decay of southern 
aristocracy after the Civil War 
and is brilliantly presented by 
a distinguished cast in which 
Rose McClendon and Fannie 
DeKnight stand out by their 


interpretation of difficult roles. 


Singin’ the Blues, a melo- 
drama with music, utilizes 125 
Negro actors and actresses in 
what has been described as a 
thrilling portrayal of cabaret 
life. Frank Wilson, whose 
work as “Porgy” in the play 
of that name, Isabell and Fredi 
Washington, Mantan More- 
land, and Jack Carter have 
been singled out by critics as 
especially deserving of praise. 


ERRATUM 

The book review of “Race 
Mixture” published in the Oc- 
tober issue was erroneously as- 
cribed to Sterling Brown. Mrs. 


Percy Verwayen and Fredi Washington in “Singin’ the Blues” 


Caroline Bond Day was the 
reviewer. 
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